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CANADA’S PART 


GREAT WAR 


1. MILITARY EFFORT. 


In the early months of 1914 Canada, for practical 
purposes, had noarmy. ‘There was a permanent force of 
about 3,000 men, with no reserve; its purpose was partly 
to provide garrisons for our few fortresses, and partly to 
train the militia. The latter was a lightly trained force, 
rather well organized for a defensive war on its own soil. 
The number trained in 1913 was about 60,000. 


The Canadian Expeditionary Force.—In the late 
summer and early autumn of 1914, the First Canadian 
Division of 33,000 men was raised and sent across the 
Atlantic. It left Gaspé Bay on October 3, and, after 
nearly three months of additional training in England, 
landed in France, at St. Nazaire, on February 11, 1915. 
The Second Division was formed immediately and landed 
in France on September 14, when the Canadian Army 
Corps was formed. The formation of the Third Division 
was authorized just before Christmas, 1915, and the 
Division was in France early in 1916. The Fourth 
Division joined the Canadian Corps in the middle of 
August, 1916. The Canadian Cavalry Brigade appeared 
in France in 1915. After the completion of the Canadian 
Army Corps the policy of the Dominion was to maintain 
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a comparatively small number of divisions, but always to 
keep these at full strength, in order that the troops might 
have the encouragement of full ranks. 


Enlistments.—The total number of men enlisted in 
Canada from the beginning of the war to November 15, 
1918, ‘was 595,441:°\ The details are :— 


Obtained by voluntary enlistment. . 465,984 
Drafted or reporting Wee ia after the Military Service ‘Act came 
into force... Rear ey MIS Aa CERN Se PRERE e e. eik 83,355 
Granted leave or discharged .. vial bee SaaS Uae Veo) Shs ERs ee 24,933 
Overseas Service other than c. ER 
Royal Air Force..... BET AER AA ty ts okay papann a MWA ee? 
Imperial Motor Transport. . ARAN othe isn aes eer MAME eat 710 
Piece beamed ead HERO AL Ata OE ot AT ie aR 4,701 
Naval Service..... Ss Opis acee Sun, SURe ate Bea TL wei 8 gate ae 2,814 
Jewish Palestine Draft.. SE A AT MOT ey are VO 42 
—_— 21,169 
595,441 
The distribution of these men was as follows:— 
C.E.F. proceeded overseas..... PEAR TREE R MMA eet an te Wae is et SoM ickeesc 418,052 
Eiieeed for Royal Air Force, etc. 21,169 


On the strength of (CSB. Rin Canada ‘and ‘St. ae: including those 
under training as overseas reinforcements, Siberian Expeditionary 
Force, Canadian Garrison Regiment, eet ae Police ES ident 


Medical and Administrative Services, etc. 2 362530: 
On harvest leave without pay. 15,405 
Granted leave of absence without pay as ‘compassionate and hardship ioe 

cases.... ’ 


Number discharged in Canada who had not ‘proceeded overseas for 

the following among other reasons, as below medical standard, 

absentees, aliens, to accept commissions, deaths, on transfer to 

British Army and Royal Air Force . 95,306 
Included in enlistment returns, for whom. discharge documents ‘have 

not been received, or in some cases duplicate enlistments. This 

number is being adjusted as further records are received........ 1,760 


595,441 


In addition to the above, 14,590 British and Allied 
reservists went from Canada to rejoin the colours in their 
own countries. 


Movement Overseas.—The number of men of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force who had gone overseas on 
November 16, 1918, was 418,052. 


The movement overseas ee years was as follows:— 


Before December 31, 1914. sy ota eC Cd cee ee Rete atid 30,999 
stein ape gy Pb aey Ue Rarity Heh y 8 18 ee aks Ee Bn 84,334 
SLOT OL, abcd th Alpes ait id Calvan ene erea els tate ometewote 165,553 

cc Santo Lie CRE as A en A Da Be 63 ,536 
January 1 to November 45, 1918... TAPAS SPE aa ae 73,630 


y 


On September 30, 1918, about 160,000 men were in 
France and about 116,000 men in England. 


Casualties.—Total Canadian casualties up to and 
including February 28, 1921, were 210,096. The details 


area 
Officers. Other Ranks. Total. 


Killed in action and died of Ve 
wounds. . : 27595 49,079 51,674 
Died of other causes . : 297 4,663 4,960 
Wounded... sya enone 6,347 143 ,385 149 ,732 
Prisoners of war. ye 236 3,493 cay PM) 
Seilt sdsaieenl ase we all eau ele 1 1 
9,475 200,621 210,096 
Died im) Comada ns ya sarin si Boy fee's Beate eae | 3,569 
Died in Siberia. . igre oe 1 “18 : 19 
Wounded in Siberia. . FRE exe atte hes (rahe 1 1 


Deaths in Canada on the 
strength of the Soldiers’ ; 
Re-establishmenitsjayae eaves cele aegis) arate ee ns 2,005 
Honours.—The following isa statement of the honours 
granted to members of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force :— 


Victoria Cross..... Api Ws OATS AA TA MMS Uy recy 62 
Distinguished Service Order. . Bet [reel th ee ae 710 
ist Bar to Distinguished Service Order. . Rea a eh craven stem ye 89 
2nd Bar to sabi hig Service See tt TONY A SHS ee 15 
Military Cross.. Aa Be PARA ANG Ni Chet 2,885 
Bar to Military Cross. Rt ALR eh REN RACER EE HEN te UE SALE Ae 294 
Distinguished Conduct Medal.. : SLES a ey 1,930 
Bar to Distinguished Conduct Medal.. AR) Meee ae Ee, 37 
Military Medal.. Ran set, ae es MC Ay Lite ci ALA DOS) 
1st Bar to Military Medal. terete teteeetete tenn 837 
2nd Bar to Military Medal.. Aoi SU Cea THUG C8 ser NE ea 37 
Meritorious Service Medalei ieee, Crave ihe NESSES} 
- ol san edi gana BB ERRRGBELOICER IA ihar ie, St ae Same as Ue NE 5,467 
Royal Red Cross.. oS SUMMERS che cede el esrceate WBb iru RUN 338 


Other British Honours :— 


Knight Commander of the Bath.. A cee te i re i & 
Companion of the Bath.. aa 9s PSA 42 
Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael and St. ‘George Nae A 1 
Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. auhake UB One 6 
Companion of St. Michael and St. George. . Hit Stet ace 172 
Member of the Victorian Order. . ABV Pee 2 
Companion of the Order of the British Empire . SRPMS Br As 54 
Officer of the Order of the British Empire. . ARIA OARS 2 262 
Member of the Order of the British Empire. AS as cnatehtens 102 
2nd Bar to Military Cross. : ACN A eee ee 16 
Bar to Royal Red Cross.. EER ae WAS SEL AAR a i 4 
Distinguished Flying Cross. . nA gsr PRR AOE RAN tc Ala 40 
Bar to apa abed ge: Cross. . SN Se UMN tas a 4 
Air Force Cross.. % LA SME, ces ante ames okie 20 
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British Honours—Con. 


Distinguished Flying Medal.. BP PUyiy ho MA: 1 
2nd Bar to Distinguished Conduct Medal.. Bele ean eae 1 
King’s Police Medal. 1 
Names prcusnee to the Notice 0 ‘of the e Secretary of § State for 

War.. 101 


Foreign Denson — 


AN VETIGA TE io ei iea al deehes 6. a lekaxcatpl ehiove be alte] meron tet ear earch fe) 2 Tea ra 2 
1G oa 0 C8 a NMR ARR Let RE MRdcals CAN Ay EA Pala Pole Mie OUR abated ie A 491 
[5 {ai bog tha ERROR eR On MUP RN EoD MARIE sy hdl AIG, CLs al mua Ped aN 409 
Ser tam dy cele so Midis aide eve aia eida le alta bene tet Aniaie matt ots > ROP ee 17 
Tea iar oe ha ee Ue ee Shae hone haitel aPtT Hag che Mea a Ral eta 31 
Hi ar ghuics avayea Gb MUP INU NIAVa OO MRRP RAL Saints IU AVN OAS a ULL SIA acy Se dIAL hills Lf 10 
IST CE ha MAE Cie ALU MR aT ALLE AR UID Beh a aus We Utley 8 159 
POrtiimtieseig 10) Per lire Pee iat eae 2k Boreas ee Ae Oa 6 
FROUIVATTV A. Aaah vavend fete One eG bper eels al Reet Ae 15 
Chinese. . Ais LAR head oraetatanal a ere de ger aa LL HOT A Hr Bee Ea oe s 
Siamese. Wet iis shall ile |e lta athena ee ee ME ee 4 
Czecho-Slovak ‘Republic. . Ae eG SaaS UY 3 


The Canadian Force at the Front.—The dis- 
tribution of the Canadian troops in France and Belgium 
on September 30, 1918, was as follows:— 


The Canadian Army Corps, forming part of the First 
British Army, consisted of four Divisions and Corps 
‘Troops. 


Each Division consisted of three Infantry Brigades, 
each of which was made up of four Battalions of Infantry 
and one Trench Mortar Battery, and the following 
Divisional Troops: Artillery—-Two brigades, two 
medium and one heavy Trench Mortar Batteries, and a 
Divisional Ammunition Column; one Battalion of the 
Machine Gun Corps; Engineers—three Engineer Bat- 
talions, one Pontoon Bridging Transport Unit, and one 
Divisional Employment Company; Divisional Train of 
four Companies; Medical Services—three Field Am- 
bulances, one Sanitary Section and one Mobile Veter- 
inary Sections; Divisional Signals of four Sections, one at 
Divisional Headquarters and one with each Brigade. 


The Corps Troops were as follows:— 
Corps Artillery: Three Brigades of Garrison Artillery 
containing twelve Siege Batteries and two Heavy 
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Batteries, one Anti-Aircraft Battery of five sections, 
three Brigades of Field Artillery, two medium and one 
heavy Trench Mortar Batteries, one Divisional Artillery 
Ammunition Column, and two Motor Machine Gun 
Brigades. 


Corps Engineers: Pontoon Bridging Unit, five Army 
Troop Companies, two Tramway Companies, and Anti- 
Aircraft Searchlight Company and Corps Survey 
Section. 


Corps Medical Services: One Field Ambulance, one 
Sanitary Section, the Dental Laboratory and _ the 
Veterinary Evacuating Station. 


Corps Signalling Services: The Corps Signal Com- 
pany, two Motor Aid Line Sections, four Cable Sections, 
four Brigade Signal Subsections and one C.D.A. Pusade 
Detachment. 


Army Service Corps: Headquarters Mechanical Trans- 
port Column, seven Mechanical Transport Companies, 
one Divisional Artillery Mechanical Transport Detach- 
ment, one Artillery Brigade Park Section and one 
Divisional Train Detachment. 

Ordnance Services: Three Ordnance Mobile Work- 
shops. 

Miscellaneous: Infantry School, Machine Gun School, 
Lewis Gun School, Signal School, Gas Services School, 
Instructors’ Pool, Gymnastic Staff, Canadian Records 
List, Y.M.C.A. Services, Corps Military Police and two 
Railhead Army Post Offices. Labour Services—Labour 
Group Headquarters, four Labour Companies, a Pontoon 
Bridging Officers’ Establishment and five Canadian 
Area Employment Companies. 

Each Division contained 19,000 to 20,000 troops, and 
there were about 10,000 Corps troops, making about 
90,000 men in the Corps. 


The Canadian Cavalry Brigade formed part of the 
Third British Cavalry Division belonging to the Third 
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Army and consisted of three Cavalry Regiments, a 
Machine Gun Squadron, the Royal Canadian Horse 
Artillery, a Signal Troop, a Field Ambulance and a 
Mobile Veterinary Section. There were about 3,000 
men in the Brigade which was part of the third army. 

The following Canadian Units, separate from the 
Canadian Corps, were attached to the five British 
~ Armies :— : 

First Army: Two Casualty Clearing Stations, one 
Sanitary Section, one Railhead Supply Detachment and 
two Battalions of Railway Troops. 

Second Army: One Casualty Clearing Station, one 
Advance Depot Medical Stores, two Battalions of Rail- 
way Troops, two Auxiliary Horse Transport Companies, 
one Field Butchery, two Depot Units of Supply, a Rail- 
head Supply Detachment and a Tunnelling Company. 

Third Army: One Casualty Clearing Station, one Rail- 
head Supply Detachment, three Battalions of Railway 
Troops and the Overseas Railway Construction Corps. 

Fourth Army: One Medical Corps Mobile Laboratory, 
four Battalions of Railway Troops, one Light Railway 
Operating Company, and one pas Gauge Operating 
Company. 

Fifth Army: One Battalion of Railway Troops. 


On the Line of Communications and attached to 
British General Headquarters were the following: Thir- 
teen Depot Units of Supply, four Field Bakeries, and 
two Field Butcheries, which were distributed at Bou- 
logne, Calais, and Dieppe; six General Hospitals and 
six Stationary Hospitals, which were at eight different 
places; the General Base Depot, the Infantry Base 
Depot, the Machine Gun Base Depot, the Labour Pool, 
the Report Centre, the Command Pay Office, the Dental 
Store, two Field Auxiliary Post Offices, the Base Post 
Office, one Veterinary Hospital, one Battalion of Rail- 
way Troops, one Wagon Erecting Company, and one 
Engine Crew Company. 
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. The following troops of the Canadian Forestry Corps 

were distributed at eleven places in France: Sixty-three 
Forestry Companies, five District Workshops, one Con- 
struction Company, one Technical Warehouse, one 
Forestry Hospital, and two Detention Hospitals. 


There were altogether about 160,000 Canadians 
serving in France on September 30, 1918. 


The Canadian Army Corps was commanded by Lieut.- 
General Sir Arthur Currie, with the following divisional 
commanders: ist Division, Maj.-Gen. A. C. MacDonell, 
2nd Division, Maj.-Gen. Sir H. E. Burstall; 3rd Division 
Maj.-Gen. F. O. W. Loomis; 4th Division, Maj.-Gen. 
Sir D. Watson. 


Operations.—The following summary gives only the 
more notable engagements in which the Canadian troops 
fought. In 1915 the First Division greatly distinguished 
itself in the second Battle of Ypres, on April 22, and 
again at Festubert and Givenchy, in May and June. 
In 1916 the Canadians, now forming three divisions, 
were very heavily engaged at St. Eloi in April, and at 
Sanctuary Wood and Hooge in June. In September, 
October, and November, the four Canadian Divisions 
fought in the Battle of the Somme, especially distin- 
guishing themselves at Courcelette, Mouquet Farm, and 
the Kenora, Regina, and Desire Trenches. 


In 1917 the Canadian troops bore the largest part in 
the taking of Vimy Ridge (April 9) and of Arleux and 
Fresnoy (April 28 and May 3), and fought with great 
success in the advance on Lens and the taking of Hill 
70 in August. They were again heavily engaged in the 
fighting round Passchendzle in October and November, 
capturing all their objectives in spite of severe losses. 


In 1918 the Canadian Cavalry, Motor Machine Guns, 
and Railway Troops were active in the resistance to 
the German advance in March. The Canadian Corps 
was in the centre of the British front in the second 
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Battle of Amiens, August 8-17, advancing 14,000 yards 
on the first day, the deepest advance made in one day 
during the war. In the Battle of Arras, at the beginning 
of September, the Canadians played an important part 
in the breaking of the Queant-Drocourt line, a part of the 
Hindenburg system. The Canadian casualties in these 
two actions were serious, but less than the number of 
prisoners taken. 


The Battle of Cambrai began on September 27 and 
on October 9 the Canadians, after heavy losses, took 
Cambrai and made large captures of men and material. 
In the final stage of the fighting Denain was taken by 
the Canadians on October 20, Valenciennes on Novem- 
ber 2, and: Mons at 4 a.m. on November 11, the day on 
which the armistice came into force at 11 a.m. 


The Canadian troops captured 45,000 prisoners, 
850 artillery guns, and 4,200 machine guns, retook 
130 towns and villages, and liberated 310,000 French 
and Belgian civilians. 


Canadian units also served in Palestine, Mace- 
donia, and Russia. 


' The Cavalry Brigade.—The Canadian cavalry 
fought, for the most part, separately from the Canadian 
Army Corps. They distinguished themselves in March, 
1917, by the capture of six villages in two days, and in 
December gave valuable help in the attack on Villers- 
Guislains. In the German offensive of March and April, 
1918, the Canadian Cavalry Brigade was actively en- 
gaged and suffered heavy casulties at Bois Moreuil, 
Rifle Wood, and elsewhere. The Brigade fought as 
part of the Canadian Corps in the second Battle of 
Amiens, and, in the great advance at the end of the 
fighting, captured the town of Le Cateau on October 9. 

Railway Troops.—Canadian Railway Units: were 
attached to all the British Armies. Canadian Railway 
troops were responsible for the whole of the construction 
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of light railways and of sixty per cent of the standard- 
gauge railways, in the area occupied by the British 
forces. 


Forestry Troops.—In addition to the units of the 
Canadian Forestry Corps serving in France and men- 
tioned above, a large number of Canadians were engaged 
in Breat Gritain in cutting down and milling timber. 


Army Medical Corps.—During the war, 1,617 Med- 
ical Officers, 2,002 Nursing Sisters, and 12,382 other 
ranks of the Canadian Army Medical Corps went over- 
seas from Canada. There were in Canada at the end 
of the war 913 Medical Officers, 527 Nursing Sisters, 
182 V.A.D. Nurses, and 4,012 other ranks. 


The Medical Corps had in France 6 general hospitals, 
6 stationary hospitals, 6 casualty clearing stations, and 
13 field ambulances, and in England 9 active treatment 
hospitals, 5 special hospitals, 5 convalescent hospitals, 
and a special sanatorium. In Canada there were 65 
military hospitals, with 11,786 beds. 


Some 22,300 patients were brought back to Canada 
in 1917 and 1918 on 35 passages of hospital ships. On 
27 of these passages the C.A.M.C. provided the staffs 
of the ships. The Llandovery Castle was sunk by a 
submarine while returning from Canada to England. 


Garrison Duty.—About 12,000 troops were re- 
quired in Canada for home defence—as garrisons for 
fortresses and guards for internment camps, canals 
etc. Canada also furnished a garrison fot the important 
military post of St. Lucia, in the West Indies. 


Imperial Services.—12,902 Canadians joined the 
Royal Air Force and its predecessors the Royal 
Naval Air Service and the Royal Flying Corps. In 
addition, a number of Americans were trained in Canada 
by the instructional staff of the Royal Air Force. 
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Some 4,701 men were furnished from Canada for 
the Imperial Service known as the Inland Waterways 
and Docks. About 710 Canadians joined the Imperial 
Motor Transport Service, and several hundred Canadian 
mostly from the universities, received commissions 
in the British Army. Canada also furnished several 
hundred doctors and veterinarians, and about 200 
nurses to the British Army. 


Some 200 Canadian officers were lent, as instruct- 
ors, to the United States. 


Several thousands of Poles, Serbians and, Montenegrins 
were enlisted in Canada for service with their own 
countrymen. 


Censorship in Canada.—Cable and press played an 
important part in assisting to fight the enemy. Detailed 
plans for the cable censorship had been drawn up by the 
Imperial Defence Committee years before. In anticipa- 
tion of the declaration of war on August 4th, 1914 
an Order-in-Council was passed on August 2nd bringing 
the cable and wireless censorship into force. It con- 
tinued, under the administration of the Dept. of Militia, 
through the entire period of hostilities and for a con- 
siderable time after the armistice. 


Cable censorship came to an end on July 23rd, 1919. 
With the exception of the Bremen-New York German 
cable, which was cut at the outset of the war, all lines 
between North America and Europe, pass through 
either Canada or Newfoundland. The general censor- 
ship plan followed was to place in each cable station a 
staff of censors, who examined all messages transmitted 
to see if they conformed to the regulations, and at 
the same time to prevent the transmission of dangerous 
information. An example of the latter was the pre- 
cautions taken during the prevelance of the submarine 
campaign to keep secret the movements of ships. The 
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Canadian censors worked under the same regulations 
as, and in close harmony with, censors all over the British 
Empire. 

The Transatlantic wireless service was controlled by 
the cable censorship, but the smaller wireless stations 
which existed for communication with ships was ad- 
ministered by the Department of the Naval Service. 

The Press censorship was under the direction of the 
Secretary of State of Canada and administered by an 
officer designated the Chief Press Censor for Canada. 
Orders in Council passed from time to time broadly 
defined classes of information and statements deemed 
‘objectionable’, and the Chief Press Censor, as occasion 
required, by telegraph or mail circular, advised all 
connected with publicity in the Dominion as to the 
desires of the Naval and Military authorities with respect 
to the suppression or other treatment of particular 
information respecting the war. Provision was made to 
suppress dangerous publications and to impose heavy 
penalties upon publishers and others engaged in the 
circulation of pronounced seditious and pronounced 
objectionable matter. Actual censorship, however, was 
conducted on a purely voluntary basis; editors, publish- 
ers and distributors acting as their own censors with 
the guidance of the instructions and advices received 
from Ottawa. In case of doubt editors frequently 
submitted matter to the Chief Press Censor’s staff. 
One of the duties assumed by the Press Censorship 
Service was the facilitation of the flow and distribution 
of truthful intelligence to the Press, and the securing 
from the Naval Military and other departments con- 
cerned in the prosecution of the war, verification or 
contradiction (generally the latter) of sensational and 
disquieting reports which from time to time gained 
circulation. The Chief Press Censor, was in direct 
touch by cable with general headquarters in the field 
and with the censorship authorities in all Allied countries. 
Strict oversight was maintained over foreign language 
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publications printed in Canada or coming into the 
Dominion. Special mandatory regulations were imposed 
upon publishers and importers of foreign language 
publications and eventually no such publication was 
permitted to circulate in Canada without copies 
being previously submitted to the Chief Press Censor 
to keep foreign language publications under close 
observation a staff of translators versed in thirty-one 
languages was maintained. 


The total number of publications prohibited from 
circulation in Canada was two hundred and fifty-three 
of which one hundred and sixty-four were printed in 
foreign languages. Only nineteen of these were printed 
in Canada. The publication of three Canadian news- 
papers, one in English and two in French, was suspended 
for certain periods. 


Besides directing the censoring of all printed matter 
circulating in the Dominion, the Press Censorship 
Service had charge of war censorship of land line tele- 
graphs and telephones in Canada; also of motion picture 
films, theatrical and musical productions and talking 
machine records. The Press Censorship Service was 
finally demobilized March 31st, 1921. 


Military Service Act.—Until the winter of 1917-18 
the Canadian Expeditionary Force, was recruited by 
voluntary enlistment. During the winter the Military 
Service Act came into operation, and after that time 
83,355 recruits were obtained for the force. These were 
partly men who were drafted and partly men, in the 
classes called out, who reported voluntarily. 

The enforcement of the Act was put in the hands of a 
special force of Dominion Police, which later became the 
Canadian Military Police Corps. This body was 
assisted, in certain districts, by the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police. 

The number of cases investigated was 269,121, but as 
the men concerned moved from one place to another, it 
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often occurred that one man was the subject of several 
investigations. Among these there were: 18,824 defaul- 
ters, who failed to register; 9,454 absentees, who failed 
to report when ordered; and 2,304 deserters, who absent- 
ed themselves after being taken on the strength of a unit. 


Royal Military College.—The Royal Military Col- 
lege has a very distinguished record in connection with 
the war. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who 
served, 353 were granted commissions direct from the 
College, and 43 enlisted with a view to obtaining com- 
missions; 138 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, 
dead of wounds, or missing. 


Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours 
and decorations: 1 Victoria Cross and 3 recommend- 
ations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished Service 
Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying 
Crosses, 62 other British decorations, 42 foreign decora- 
tions. 


Three Canadian and one Australian Divisions have 
been commanded by graduates of the College. The 
graduates who have served in the war include 1 Lieu- 
tenant-General, 8 Major-Generals, and 26 Brigadier 
Generals. | 


The College has had between 1,300 and 1,400 cadets 
on its rolls since its foundation. 


2. THE NAVAL SERVICE. 


Cruisers.—At the outbreak of war in 1914 the 
Canadian Government possessed only two naval vessels, 
the Niobe, a cruiser of 11,000 tons displacement, with a 
main armament of sixteen 6-inch guns, stationed at 
Halifax, and the Rainbow, a small cruiser of 3,600 tons 
displacement, armed with two 6-inch, six 4.7-inch,, and 
four 12-pounder guns, stationed at Esquimalt, on the 
Pacific. The Rainbow, which was ready for sea, 
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patrolled, with other ships onthe Pacific stations, as far 
south as Panama, and captured several ships carrying 
contraband of war. After the entry of the United States 
into the war, she became depot ship on the Pacific coast. 
The Niobe was made ready for sea in September, 1914, 
and remained in commission one year, during which she 
steamed over 30,000 miles on patrol duty. She after- 
wards became depot ship at Halifax. 


Smaller Vessels.—At the beginning of hostilities, 
various small craft were taken over by the Naval Depart- 
ment from the Departments of Marine and of Customs, 
and were armed and manned from the R.C.N.V.R. for 
the performance of patrol duties off the Atlantic coast. 
Two submarines, which were bought just before the 
declaration of war, patrolled the approaches to Victoria 
and Vancouver and helped in keeping Admiral von 
Spee’s squadron away from the Pacific ports. H.M. 
sloop Shearwater was taken into the Canadian service as 
mother ship to these submarines and, in the summer of 
1917, these three vessels went, by way of the Panama 
canal, to Halifax. 


Trawlers and Drifters.—A patrol and mine-sweep- 
ing service was carried on after the outbreak of war. 
The vessels used at first were Government and privately 
owned vessels which were taken over and equipped for 
the purpose. Some of these were placed at the disposal 
of the Government free of charge. Early in 1917 the 
Department of Naval Service undertook to have 60 
trawlers and 100 drifters built in Canada for the Imperial 
Government. These vessels were built at various places 
on the St.Lawrence and the Great Lakes; many of them 
were in service in Canadian and European waters in the 
year 1917, and all were in service in 1918. 


The area patrolled under the Department stretched 
from the Straits of Belle Isle to the Bay of Fundy, and 
from Quebec to east of the Virgin Rocks. Within this 
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area the Department had control of patrols, convoys, 
mine-sweeping, the protection of fishing fleets, etc. 
only one large vessel was lost by enemy attack in this area. 


At the date of the armistice the vessels in the Canadian 
Naval Service were as follows :— 


ON THE Paciric.—H.M.C.S. Rainbow, depot and 
training ship; H.M.S. Algerine, sloop; auxiliary patrol 
ship Malaspina; several motor launches for harbour 
defence. 


ON THE ATLANTIC.—H.M.C.S. Niobe, depot and 
training ship; H.M.C.S. Shearwater, submarine depot 
ship, and two submarines; H.MC.S. Grilse, torpedo- 
boat destroyer; nine auxiliary patrol ships, forty-seven 
armed trawlers, fifty-eight armed drifters, eleven armed 
mine-sweepers and tugs, and a large flotilla of motor 
launches. 


Personnel.—The crews of these vessels consisted of 
men from all parts of Canada, principally members of 
the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve. At the 
date of the armistice the personnel of the service was :— 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Navy, 749. 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Vol- 
unteer Reserve, 4,374. 


Naval College.—Canada is fortunate in the possession 
of a small but excellent Naval College. More than 50 
officers who passed out of the College as cadets served 
in either the Imperial or Canadian Navy. Many of 
them have gained distinction, and four lost their lives 
in the battle of Coronel. 


Canadians in the Imperial Naval Forces.—In 
addition to the men serving on Canadian vessels, over 
1,700 men were recruited in Canada for the Imperial 
Navy, 73 Surgeon Probationers and a number of Hydro- 
graphic Survey Officers were sent from Canada, and 580 
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Canadians enrolled as Probationary Flight Lieuten- 
ants in the Royal Naval Air Service, before recruiting 
for the Royal Air Force began in Canada. More than 
500 Canadians holding commissions in the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve were in the British Auxiliary Patrol 
and similar services. 


Naval Air Service.—The Royal Canadian Naval Air 
Service was established in the summer of 1918, with 
stations at Halifax and North Sydney. It co-operated 
with the United States Naval Aviation Corps in patroll- 
ing the coast and escorting convoys through the danger 
zone. 


Wireless Service.—The Canadian Radiotelegraph 
Service controlled about 200 stations ashore and afloat. 
Several new stations were erected or taken over by the 
Department of Naval Service, and there was an un- 
broken chain of radio communication from St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to’Demerara. The Department opened 
a training school for wireless operators, from which about 
200 men were sent out for service in all parts of the world. 


Dockyards.—Important refitting, repairing and sup- 
ply work was done by the Canadian dockyards. Large 
refits of Imperial and other ships were made at Esqui- 
malt, including H.M.S. Kent, after the battle of the 
Falkland Islands, and the Japanese Battleship Asama, 
after grounding on the coast of lower California. Sev- 
eral large cruisers were refitted at Halifax and Montreal. 
Other work included the defensive armament of mer- 
chant ships, the refitting of transports for troops, 
horses, and special cargo, and the loading and securing 
on ships’ decks of 600 launches, tugs, etc., of large size. 


The Halifax dockyard was seriously damaged by the 
explosion in the harbour on December 6, 1917, but im- 
mediate steps were taken to enable the services of the 
yard to be carried on. 
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Stores.—The Canadian Naval Service provided 
supplies for the ships of the Royal Canadian Navy and 
for a number of Imperial and Allied ships in Canadian 
waters, as well as many of the requirements of H.M. 
dockyards at Bermuda and Hong Kong. Large supplies 
were shipped from Halifax dockyard for provisioning 
the fleets in European waters. A large coaling depot 
was established at Sydney for the use of patrolling 
vessels and of all convoys leaving the St. Lawrence. 


Overseas Transport.—By arrangement with the 
Admiralty: and the British Ministry of Shipping, the 
Director of Overesas Transport appointed by the Cana- 
dian Government controlled the inland traffic, by rail 
or otherwise, in food supplies and munitions for trans- 
port overseas, the reception and storage at ports of 
shipment, the allocation of cargo, and its stowage on 
board the ships. 


The average monthly export was: in 1915, 50,000 tons; 
in 1916, 170,000 tons; in 1917, 331,000 tons$ and in 
1918 (to December 1), 387,000 tons. From January 1, 
1915, to December 1, 1918, over 11,250,000 tons of 
freight were shipped. 


3. SHIPBUILDING. 


In shipbuilding Canada has a splendid war record. 
Nearly 1,000 vessels of one kind or another were turned 
out for the various allied governments, these including 
steel and wooden freighters, submarines, coastal partol 
boats, lighters, drifters, etc. During the war period not 
only was wooden shipbuilding revived but the steel 
shipbuilding industry was placed firmly on its feet; 
for whereas in 1914 Canada had only two thoroughly 
up-to-date steel shipbuilding plants, in 1918 she had 17. 
In 1919, 25,000 men were employed in the industry. 
The Department of Naval Service secured many of the 
first of these orders for Canada. 
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The Imperial Munitions Board, acting as the agent 
for the Imperial and allied governments, placed con- 
tracts with Canadian yards for $70,000,000 worth 
of shipping. In 1918 the Dominion Government 
through the Department of Marine and Fisheries launch- 
ed its shipbuilding programme, which in its entirety 
calls for 63 steel vessels having a deadweight tonnage 
of 375,000, constituting its own Mercantile Marine. 
The approximate value of these orders was $75,000,000. 
The first contract was signed on March 4th, 1918. 
All these vessels were built in Canadian yards and 
of Canadian material. These vessels flying the Canadian 
flag are now found on every sea. 


4, FINANCE. 


Government Loans.—The Canadian Government 
since the commencement of the war, issued domestic 
loans as follows :— 


No. of 

Allotment. Subscribers. 
1. 1915-1925, 5 per cent.. Re sis ee ee vig 100,000,000 24,862 
2. 1916- 193% 5 per cent.. LOA Sa RO Li 106,705,000 34,526 
3. 1917-1937, 5 per cent.. L alee 172,926,800 41,263 
4, 1917- 1937 (Victory Loan), 5h ‘per cent. . AN 546,148,750 809 ,000 
5. 1918 (2nd Victory Loan), 53 per cent.. sees 682,256,500 1,100,000 
6. 1919 (3rd Victory Loan) 5} per cent. ..-. Me aaa tard 594,725,200 800,000 


In addition, War Saving Certificates to the amount of 
approximately $12,500,000, as well as a considerable 
amount of debenture stock, were sold. 


Loans floated in New York were:— 


ARO Em REM et 874,000 
DST ONE ad Santee) Satie RAL G deena ie rays ste ye Soe Reta nee ee et .75,000,000 
OTD spy ivematirees halls lar te bog, ch 2a hi ec aie sly et Boa OM ome .15,000,000 
1919. Reeee de a telebsih Glenna Aut Brey oe ree tae : 60,000,000 


ieee nee the Denia ‘Cee 
and Great Britain.—From the outbreak of war to 
November 30, 1918, Canada established huge credits 
on behalf of the Imperial Government. Through 
these advances Great Britain and her allies were able 
to finance the purchase of foodstuffs, hay and other 
commodities and to carry on the operations of the 
Imperial Munitions Board in Canada. 
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In addition to the above, Canadian chartered banks 
advanced to the Imperial Government through the 
medium of the Minister of Finance the sum of $200- 
000,000 for the purchase of munitions and wheat. 
This was made possible by the large savings deposits 
in Canadian banks, which from August, 1914, to October 
31, 1918, despite the withdrawals for subscription to 
war loans, increased by $417,115,476. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—March 31, 1914—March 31, 1920. 


Expenditure— 
Revenue Consolidated 
Fund. 
1914 15 ee ee Oe wine oe a ond 33 OL ON 4e Lum toon 25200: 
c 109 Jp RCs bce Uae Fc 8) OP aie ce A ee a A aI 5 pata 172,147,838 130,350,726 
EO VG 170s: Sie theta ane el de sis site | Geet 232,701,294 148 ,599 , 343 
nA Ba te es EY AR a oe a Sy A a BAe ce Un LU 260,778,952 178 , 284,313 
DOES SLE Cae ee Rea se A ey ae Ws eet aba ya 312,946,747 D320 7351282 
FO 2 Oi ascot iia ab Ue Pant ehaliet oie tS Ur sek era ait wget his 349, 746, 334 303 , 843,929 
Expenditure— Expenditure— 
Capital ar 
Account. Account. 
VOUARA SS APRERE TARA Ee iy eect ta 41,447,320 $ 60,750,476 
TOTS 1 Otis ie te eae Hit ie 38,566,950 166,197,755 
TQ EQ Se Sires Mc. ahs Maan can RIE I s IE ARE! a) nc 26,880,031 306, 488 ; 814 
POM Fel Si ee ea ME ERD ge I are ie | ce 43,111,904 343 , 836,802 
TORSO ce che siale ake sae 25,031,266 446,519,439 
1919-20... 69,301,877 346,616,954 


Up to March 31st, 1920, ha nen outlay for the war 
was approximately $1, 670, 406,242. This amount in- 
cludes all expenditures in Canada, Great Britain and 
France, and is also inclusive of the upkeep of the troops 
overseas. 


Net Debt.—The net debt of Canada, which before 
the war stood at about $363,000,000, at March 31st, 
1920, was $2,248,868,623. The increase is almost 
entirely attributable to war expenditure. 


WAR TAXATION. 


Tax on Luxuries.—Soon after the outbreak of 
war taxes were placed on luxuries and _ gradually 
increased, they having been justified by the financial 
condition of the country. Increased customs duties and 
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higher rates of excise on certain commodities, including 
liquors and tobacco, imposed soon after the commence- 
ment of the war, were followed in 1915 by a war tax on 
transportation tickets, telegrams, money orders, cheques 
letters, patent medicines, etc. In 1915 an increase 
of 74 per cent ad valorem to the general tariff and 5 
per cent ad valorem to the British preferential tariff 
was made on all commodities with the exception of 
certain foodstuffs, coal, harvesting machinery, fisheries 
equipment, etc. 


Increase of Customs Duties.—In 1918 a special 
customs duty was imposed on tea and coffee and the 
excise on tobacco was increased. In addition, various 
other taxes were imposed or increased, and a special war 
excise tax was imposed on various articles, including 
automobiles, jewellery, etc. 


Business Profits Tax.—Under the Business Profits 
War Tax Act, the Government, at one time in the case 
of all businesses having a capital of $50,000 and over, 
took 25 per cent of the net profits over 7 per cent and 
not exceeding 15 per cent, 50 per cent of the profits 
over 15 per cent and not exceeding 20 per cent, and 75 
per cent of the profits beyond 20 per cent. In the case 
of businesses having a capital of $25,000 and under 
$50,000 the Government took 25 per cent of all profits 
in excess of 10 per cent on the capital employed. Com- 
panies employing capital of less than $25,000 were 
exempted, with the exception of those dealing in mun- 
itions or war supplies. 


Income Tax.—The Canadian income tax, which 
came into effect in the year 1918-19, is in some respects 
higher than that in force in the United States. The 
scale provides for the exemption of incomes, in the case of 
unmarried persons with an income of $1000 and under, 
and in the case of married persons with an income of 
$2,000 and under. There is also provision for the exemp- 
tion of $200 for each child. 
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WAR SAVINGS AND THRIFT STAMPS. 


As a means of promoting thrift and savings, War 
Savings and Thrift Stamps were issued in 1918, and the 
work was placed in the hands of the National War 
Savings Committee, the members of which were drawn 
from the nine provinces, 


GOLD SHIPMENTS. 


Reference should be made to the fact that since the 
outbreak of the war quantities of gold coin and gold 
bullion to the value of $1,300,000,000 was received 
at Ottawa by the Department of Finance as trustee, 
for the Imperial Government and the Bank of England. 


ROYAL MINT, OTTAWA. 


The work of the Royal Mint, Ottawa, which is a 
branch of the Royal Mint, London, was greatly increased 
by war conditions. 


When the large deposits of gold, referred to above, 
were received by the Department of Finance, it was 
necessary that their value should be ascertained and 
that a certain quantity of gold bullion should be refined. 
The heavy demand on the gold refinery at the Mint led 
to the contruction (in eight weeks) of a second plant 
with a monthly output of a million ounces of fine gold. 
Through this extension this refinery developed the 
largest capacity of any gold refinery in the world. 


The special work of the refinery due to the war is 
shown by the following figures :— 


Gold bullion received for ne Peat 1 O92) 140.29 O02. StOSse 

Total gold bars produced. . aie nea, 048.8035, 955 078 nne? 
value, $290,414,547, 

Binejsilver recovered ccc sce cee cs silos sahined lene 1,175,500,03'0z;' fing, 


In 1918, also, 4,197,600 shilling blanks were produced for the Royal Mint, 
London. 
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Newfoundland and Jamaica Coinage.—The war 
having made it impossible to get supplies of coin from 
England, coinage was carried out by the Ottawa Mint 
in 1917 and 1918 as follows: 1,670,000 silver pieces and 
700,000 bronze pieces for Newfoundland and 642,961 
pieces in nickel-copper for Jamaica. 

In addition to the above operations, certain parts for 
gun-sights were produced at the Royal Mint, Ottawa, 
for the Imperial Government. They consisted chiefly 
of eye-piece cells, and the total production up to Decem- 
ber 20, 1918, of this equipment amounted to 31,587 


parts. 


5. MUNITIONS. 


The following figures give some idea of what Canada 
has accomplished .in the production of munitions of 


Walcaan 
VALUE OF MUNITIONS AND MATERIALS EXPORTED FROM CANADA. 
1914 to December Sahil, 28,164 
1915 57,213,688 
1916 a 296,505,257 
1917 oe 388, 213,553 
1918 ad 260,711,751 
$1,002,672 ,413 
QUANTITIES EXPORTED. TT hah poe 
Shells . PART Ee pty 2 Deere Lari ib A's 65,343,647 
Fuses.. A 29,638,126 
Fuse parts. : 16,174,073 
Cartridge cases. Net ae 48,627,673 
Percussion primers. . 35,386,488 
Exploder containers. . 13,285,000 
Shell and adapter forgings... 6,412,115 
Explosives and Chemicals— Lbs. 
AGN ad Die AD ane Died 41,754,950 
Cordite a ete CER te 28,542,157 
Other . pets hale .. (more than) 41,000,000 
Metals and Compounds— ; 
Steel bars.. agin 43,077,923 
Zanes 35,412,413 
Nickel. . AAPA LIER 8 1,792,000 
Other. UAT AS Conese or .. (more than) 27,000,000 
Lumber for Aeroplanes— Feet. 
Spruce.. s 16,289,227 
LER AA CaNer e ay 6,801,324 
Other Lumber— 
Douglas fir. . 11) 5307315 
Piné, various ‘kinds and qualities. 10,360,566 
Spruce.. F 8,345,675 


Workers engaged in war ‘contracts . 


Persons handling and transporting stores, ‘about. a AN CD roe ae 


Contractors in Canada for munitions, about. . 


as) 


"200, /000 to 300, 000 


50,000 
1,000 


The following is a brief sketch of the growth of the 
munitions industry in Canada:— 


The Shell Committee.—Shortly after the outbreak 
of war, inquiries were made of the Department of Militia 
and Defence by the War Office as to the possibility of 
obtaining a supply of shellsfrom Canada. Ensuing nego- 
_tiations led to the appointment by the Minister of Militia 
in September, 1914, of an honorary committee, known as 
the Shell Committee, to undertake the task of supplying 
shrapnel shell to the Imperial Government. Its status 
was nominally that of contractor to the British Govern- 
ment, but really that of agent for the purpose of placing 
contracts on behalf of the War Office. 


Basic steel, the only kind of steel made in Canada, 
was found by experiment to be suitable for the manu- 
facture of shells. The first shipments of shell from 
Canada were made in the month of December, 1914, 
and by the end of May, 1915, approximately four hun- 
dred establishments in Canada were engaged in _ the 
manufacture of shells or component parts. 


The Imperial Munitions Board.—By November, 
1915, the Imperial Government had placed orders in 
Canada for munitions to the amount of approximately 
$300,000,000. This represented such a great volume of 
business that it was considered desirabie to form a Board 
directly responsible to the Imperial Ministry of Muni- 
tions. The operations of the Shell Committee, there- 
fore, were passed over to the Imperial Munitions Board. 
The general policy of the Committee, maintained by 
the Board, was that of eliminating the middleman and 
dealing as far as possible with those who would actually 
perform the work. In pursuance of this policy raw 
materials of every description were purchased and passed 
on from one contractor to another, each being paid 
successively for hislabour. This plan had the advantage 
of saving the contractor large investments of capital 
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otherwise necessary to produce complete shell, and at the 
same time of enabling a proper distribution of the 
materials available so that the maximum production 
might be secured. Contractors were given the oppor- 
tunity to pay for their necessary investment of capital 
from the profits derived from their contracts. Gener- 
ally speaking, this was accomplished. Subsequently 
the business was placed upon a competitive basis. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOARD.—The chairman, with 
full administrative and executive authority, was 
assisted by a Board, four members of which gave con- 
stant service. Business men were asked to take 
charge of the various departments, numbering about 
twenty. These directors carried on their duties in 
Ottawa, in Toronto, in Vancouver and in Victoria. The 
following were the more important of these departments: 


1. The Purchasing and Steel Department bought all 
the materials entering into munitions, arranged for the 
forging of steel, and distributed the forgings and com- 
ponents to the machining plants situated in the various 
provinces. 


2. The Shipbuilding Department purchased and 
supervised the construction of engines and boilers for the 
wooden ships referred to below, purchased the timber 
and supplies for the hulls, and had an operating section 
which installed the engines, boilers, and equipment in 
these vessels. 


3. The Explosives Department operated the three 
National plants at Trenton, Renfrew, and Nobel, pro- 
ducing nitrocellulose, cordite acid, T. N. T., with the 
necessary acid plants, and operated the plant producing 
acetone and methylethylketone. 


4. The Forging Department operated the National 
plant, at Toronto, in which the steel turnings were 
melted in electric furnaces, and the steel thus produced 
subsequently converted into forgings. 
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5. The Aviation Department operated the plant, at 
Toronto, producing aeroplanes and in its constructional 
section built all aerodromes, machine ships, barracks, 
and officers’ quarters at the various camps and purchased 
all supplies and equipment for the Royal Air Force 


6. The Timber Section, producing aeroplane spruce 
and fir, conducted logging operations in British Col- 
umbia, and operated tugs for the delivery of logs to mills 
which cut them for account of the Board. 


7. The Fuse Department operated the National plant 
at Verdun, where time fuses were loaded. 


8. The Engineering Department checked and rectified 
all gauges, keeping for this purpose a staff of engineers 
and an opertaing force of expert toolmakers. 


9. The inspection was all carried out under the 
Director of Inspection, a British Officer, responsible to 
the Director-General of Inspection in Great Britain. 

10. The administrative staff comprised from 1,000 to 
1,500 men and women, the number varying with the 
degree of urgency. 

Raw MATERIALS.—The operations of the Board were 
concerned with every kind of war material and the 
Board explored and made available for war purposes 
natural resources which were hitherto undeveloped. 
Industries new to Canada were established. In col- 
laboration between the Board and the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Mines there was an extensive production 
of alloys to be used in the manufacture of high-speed 
cutting tools. The development of the explosive and 
propellant industry in Canada was a very important 
achievement. 

SHIPBUILDING.—The shipbuilding contracts placed by 
the Board had a value of $70,000,000 and represented 
43 steel ships and 58 wooden ships aggregating 360,000 
tons. Only two or three builders of wooden ships 
in Canada were able to construct vessels of the neces- 
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sary size. The Board took over two existing yards 
and constructed four others on the Pacific coast, and in 
Eastern Canada arranged for the building or enlargement 
of eight yards. 


AEROFPLANES.—A National plant was established for 
the construction of aeroplanes for training purposes, of 
which more than 2,500 were produced. This plant, 
latterly, produced bombing planes for the United States 
Navy. 


ADDITIONAL FUNCTIONS OF THE BoARD.—The Board 
acted as general and exclusive purchasing agent on 
behalf of the War Office, the Admiralty, the British 
Timber Controller, the Department of Aeronautics and 
the Ministry of Munitions. It also acted as agent for 
the United States Ordnance Department in arranging 
contracts for munitions and supplies, placed by the 
United States Government 1E Canada. 


In the report issued by the Imperial War Cabinet for 
the year 1917, Canada’s services to the Empire in the 
production of munitions were referred to as follows:— 


‘Canada’s contribution during the last year had been 
very striking. Fifteen per cent of the total expenditure 
of the Ministry of Munitions in the last six months of the 
year was incurred in that country. She has manu- 
factured nearly every type of shell from the 18-pounder 
to the 9.2-inch. In the case of the 18-pounder no less 
than 55 per cent of the output of shrapnel shells in the 
last six months came from Canada, and most of these 
were complete rounds of ammunition which went direct 
to France. Canada also contributed 42 per cent of the 
total 4.5-inch shells, 27 per cent of the 6-inch shells, 20 
per cent of the 60 pounder H.E. shells, 15 per cent of the 
8-inch and 16 per cent of the 9.2-inch.”’ 
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6. TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The abnormal trade conditions following the war 
threw a heavy burden upon the Department of Trade and 
and Commerce which it carried most successfully. 
The complete upsetting of the international exchanges, 
the at first natural contraction of industry, with its 
disastrous results on commerce and finance, had to be 
counteracted, and so well was this done that at the 
height of the war, the fiscal year 1918-19, Canada’s 
total external trade reached $2,548,713,538, as compared 
with $1,073,894,368 for 1913-14. The exports which in 
1913-14 were $431,588,439 in 1918-19 were $1,540,027,- 
778. 


In the first year of the struggle the Department was 
charged with the despatching of 1,000,000 bags of 
flour, the gift of the people of Canada to the British 
Government. It also despatched a gift of produce from 
the Ontario farmers. Early in March 1915, 35,000 
bags of flour were sent to South Africa. Among other 
matters was the placing of orders in Canada for 458,000 
blankets for the French Government, and orders for 
600,000 undershirts and 100,000 blankets for the Italian 
Government. Inthe autumn of 1915, 13,621,000 bushels 
of wheat were commandeered for the Allies. When in 
1917 Australia and New Zealand placed an embargo on 
shipments of wool to Canada, the Department through 
its own channels, arranged for a supply for Canadian 
manufacturers, and thus kept the woolen mills going. 
Arrangements were also made with the British Govern- 
ment for adequate supplies of necessary materials for 
various essential industries which had to be imported. 
The United States having placed in Canada orders for 
millions of dollars worth of war supplies, the Depart- 
ment controlled these exports in order to make sure 
that they were for the definite purpose of supplying the 
military edmands of the United States. In 1917 arrange- 
ments were also made with the War Trade Board of the 
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United States by which other essential supplies that 
could only be had from the Republic were obtained. 
By these and other means Canadian industry was 
enabled to operate at its maximum capacity, and thus 
produce the surprising results obtained. 


War Trade.—The following table shows the exports 
in certain Canadian commodities, having a direct 
bearing on the war for the last three fiscal years before 
the war (1912-13-14), and for the last fiscal year (1918); 
and illustrates the increase, during this period, in the 


quantity of these articles exported :— 


QUANTITIES VALUES 
Unit -— ne ee 
of Average Average 
Commodities | Quan- or 1918 or 1918 
tity | 1912-13-14 1912~13-14 
$ $ 
Butters yews lb. 3,633,825 4,926,154 870,180 2,000, 467 
Cheese.; bee sen ee 154,381,808} 169,530,753} 20,151,582] 36,602,504 
Clothing Mere lente HS Aa Nad pea ioe 9 337 , 047 9,702,207 
Eggs.... doz 158, ‘217 4,896,793 43,131 2,271,299 
Oatseeie. ..| bush 18,118,631) 54,877,882 7,422,480) 37,644,293 
Wiheats tease i i 92,686,291 150,392,037| 89,639,503) 366,341,565 
Wheat flour..... bri. 4,349 ,687 9,931,148) 18,861,944) 95,896,492 
Leather a eee Ele heed Gate 5 lelneenae tee 2,162,662} 10,986,221 
Meats— 
Bacon Ib. 39,683,969} 199,957,475 5,544,801; 57,995,116 
Beetiseg 2. cscs sf 5,217,652) 86,565,104 449,872} 13,016,378 
etme th meats. s 377,308) 13,422,624 48 ,664 3,695,384 
Pork. eal a 922,406 7,909 , 803 103,217 2,052,192 
Metals— 
Copper, nickel, 
brass, and alu- 
minium. cwt. 1,366,384 2,753,976) 15,323,513) 46,271,848 
Iron and steel. uh setae cle feyusele Glsl| sieieaie see Gell es Let eho L Eso. SOR Ou 
Printing paper.. 3 4,393,706) 12,101,865 6,790,299} 33,978,347 
obpaccOs ne <n PEED IIIT he Seis cea aN cad th CO 101,119 1,682,357 
Vegetables.. steete 1,205,709} 19,034,528 
Vehicles... SVR Geos ‘oc sdlchehatte fentesen metal + ela a aeael sak eet 2,871,163} 22,776,590 
Wood-pulp...... cwt. 6,017,595 9,696,704 5,656,224); 25,620,892 
Totaling si 188,958,091} 833,389,047 
*1914 only. 


War Trade Board.—The War Trade Board was 


yrganized in February, 1918, for the purpose of (1) con- 
rolling the export from Canada of articles essential to 
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war industry, the supply of which is limited, (2) con- 
trolling the import into Canada of less essential articles, 
(3) supervising the raw materials of the country in order 
that a proper use might be made of these in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Under the authority given it the Board 
made many important arrangements with regard to 
Canadian trade. 


Board of Grain Supervisors.—As the result of a 
conference between the Government and buyers and 
sellers of grain, the Board of Grain Supervisors was 
created in June,1917. The board was not a buying cor- 
poration but a regulating body, whose primary functions 
were first, to regulate the price at which grain should be 
bought and sold, and second, to regulate the distribu- 
tion of the grain to the best advantage of the producers, 
the grain trade, the consuming public and overseas 
purchasers. The Board worked in harmony with the 
Canada Food Board, the various grain exchanges and 
the British and Allied Purchasing Commisisons. 


As the necessary funds were raised by assessments on 
millers and other purchasers, the board was self-support- 
ings i> 


War Mission to Washington.—In order to provide 
adequate representation of the interests of Canada.in 
the United States and to secure the most effective co- 
operation between the two countries in respect of eco- 
nomic and financial measures connected with the prose- 
cution of the war, a Canadian War Mission to the 
United States was established early in 1918. The chair- 
man of the mission was empowered to represent the 
Cabinet and the Government departments of Canada 
in negotiations, relating to purely Canadian affairs, 
with Government departments of the United States and 
with other British or Allied missions to the United 
States, 
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7. FOOD CONTROL. 


The office of Food Controller was created in Canada 
in June, 1917. In February, 1918, the powers and duties 
of the Controller were vested in the Canada Food Board, 
which was then established. 

The function of the Food Board was generally to 
secure the largest possible supply of food to the fighting 
forces of the Allies and to the civil population in Europe 
by means of increased production and conservation of 
food in Canada. 


Increased Production.—Early in 1918 steps were 
taken to add to the production of Canadian farms. 
Over 1,100 farm tractors were bought and resold to 
farmers at cost price. These were distributed as follows: 


Rae ee as UD) LEE os lp asta: Abby ue le teins Ga Vole'cls MARA Cie eae TE te eee ae 21 
Alberta. . ID Mia, acd a hovin Bile pve e PALL SURE slbae ect date Mest cwicd REIRS t CR a Meee roan 334 
Saskatchewan. . HOW AA SRW Oia, HALON REEL ANS SY RRA AT 2 AE es ead 382 
Manitoba. . Ssh sles ose. Salle elas Geses elles CUCM Ute) are ces ee nates MN aira ts Pale fet SE WOR Nee 149 
Ontario.. BE a Mahar us eth veiia sake dal le SRTE Qoneurec IMBHEaT aN tat GRU Stn a a 203 
Quebec. . sd ek oa BO eta Na aslkl e cceepatle: 3lble 2/2 cay aireae Note RY ch Ste ah tee ae an 9 
New Brunswick. . Sa a emer ehy Mehatel tote take abecy ch ae nl elves a dae ee ee ea 5 
Nova Scotia. . Sess vidas edo Uda dave Hats.) ae UchSn aVeti aeiee eo tales on es cada oe 14 
Prince Edward Island.. by dle th asta datguens Mi Va) cova RU dete a eatote ean ek cate eed 6 
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Under a plan which was called the “Soldiers of the 
Soil,’ 14,685 boys between the ages of 15 and 19 were 
-enrolled and 11,952 of these were placed on farms in 
Canada in 1918. 


The following figures show the increase of the acreage 
of the principal crops :— 


1917 1918 

Acres Acres 
IW ihea wis Weieme Berane etn. Ce Ye ee) Uae On ae aes 14,755,850 17,353,902 
Dats TERT eee neh Aa er Aap aie a es tea A ae 13,313,400 14,790,336 
Barley seen sever Pee ei Menke eg ada fo oes 1 ae 2,392,200 3,153,811 
BRViOU Cael Dee URL rea UE TN Peek E a ieee 211,880 555,294 
Mixediigrainsi eis satin mal lbn: iu yc po dh our ti jh | Use Bee 497 ,326 1,068,120 


These were much larger than the areas of the crops 
before the war. 
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The total value of all field crops in 1917 was $1,144, 
136,450 and in 1918, $1,337,350,870, an increase of 16.8 
per cent. Both these values were higher than those of 
any preceding year. 

Conservation.—After some months spent in study 
of the sources of supply and stocks of food and in instruct- 
ing the public in the necessity for carefulness in food 
consumption, restrictions were placed on the serving of 
beef and bacon in public eating places in August, 1917. 
From this point of departure there was an ever-widening 
extension of the system, which secured to the board 
effective control of practically all the food existent and 
in prospect in Canada. 

During the first full year of food-control the net 
exports of beef increased by nearly 75,000,000 pounds 
per annum or 6.795 per cent over the average for 1910-14. 
The net exports of pork increased by 125,000,000 pounds 
or 571 per cent over a five-year pre-war average. 

Butter, of which 7,000,000 pounds ‘were imported 
annually before the war, is now exported in large quan- 
tities, after domestec requirements have been met. 

Limitations were placed on the profits of all packers 
of meats and regulations were also made regarding the 
distribution of their products. 

Wheat and Flour.—While the price of wheat was for 
a time, fixed by the Board of Grain Supervisors, the Food 
Board controlled the millers’ profits on flour and the 
margin of profits made by wholesale merchants. Flour 
was standardized and the extraction of flour increased 
to 74 per cent of the wheat. By this means and by 
the use of substitutes for wheat-flour a large saving was 
made. 

Sugar.—Owing to the shortage of sugar, limitations 
had to be put on its consumption. The order of the 
board on this subject applied to hotel and restaurant 
keepers, private consumers, candy manufacturers, 
bakers. and confectioners. A saving at the rate of 
100,000 tons annually was thus effected. : 
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Licenses and Permits.—All dealers in foods were 
placed under license and required to operate under 
the regulations made by the board. The following shows 
the numbers of licenses granted by the board up to 
November 7, 1918 :— 


Wholesale fish. . iid okies + x dioblkuo Renee et eemeietets Gale ne eee ee Leva? 
Cereals. . adc a. ea USTED.) e 2.3. Gitano 110 
Wholesale fruits and vegetables. . vil hats RSE ole: woes <3 AL 1,729 
Millers. Abe, bh oa face, IRONS ARDS EIR -c folcng legate OS Nee een 650 
Bakers. d RMR Pla dials ia tss 6 tote hate Re RU Renee: 2 Ok. beer ae ye eee de ae 2,637 
Wholesale grocers. . AUN Teach, Saute) Sie ek an aR ee a 929 
Wholesale produce. . See Losey 5 Gua cecal Dae een eee er ticle 2 Sie eee pare li) 
Retail grocers. . aH ee ARES, [afd -< a poo O28 ota DEMME wo Leyte Ah cis aUtivere UMS een OO 
General retail . ES wicWare télevb-p o.'sc0.0 eit PEROT EO CTE oe eRe On ee 
Public eating places. . EES A ved tare $c eel ROSARIO cee coe Pe te A ee Boston 2 Ga 
Confectioners. . Digictela' Be acc 1d eR IEE pokes Ue ies 1,093 
Wholesale flour and feed. 5 bin, ese 2 oS le ane RO te tne eee 437 
Packers... hes SU a Ee ala! i A Qe TERE, «lo aI wc a 379 
Canners. P PEPER Gens tah icc: nce OER AID Fl Gita Histon" 511 
Manufacturers using sugar .. Bloc btehes 4: Rel te Oe Tee he is Sean ee ee 657 

75,938 


A system of permits was established for the control 
of foods entering and leaving Canada. No one could 
ship foodstuffs abroad nor receive foreign foodstuffs 
without written permission of the Food Board. There 
were issued 8,921 import permits and 13,293 export 
permits. 


Prevention of Waste.—The board had power to take 
measures to prevent the loss or deterioration of food- 
stuffs in transit by railway. If a car containing food 
was detained at its destination more than four days and 
the contents were likely to deteriorate the board could 
seize and sell the food to the best advantage. The 
balance, after paying the costs, was remitted to the 
owner of the food. About 12,000 cars were dealt with 
in this manner. 


Numerous regulations were made by the board 
relating to: the prohibition of the use of grain in making 
_ Ilquors, the control of the feeding of grain to live stock, 
the prevention of the hoarding of flour and sugar, the 
compulsory sale of food in cases where excessive quan- 
tities were held in stock, etc. 
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8. FUEL CONTROL. 


The chief functions of the Fuel Controller were, first,to 
stimulate coal production in Canada, secondly, to pro- 
cure from the United States the normal supply of coal 
on which Central Canada to a great extent depends, 
and thirdly, to make an equitable distribution among 
the various provinces of whatever coal was available 
from production and importation. 


The output of coal in the United States had been re- 
duced by labour difficulties, and both the congestion of 
the railways and the increased requirements for coal in 
the United States made it difficult to obtain the adequate 
supplies for Canada. Comparatively little shortage, 
however, was felt in the Dominion owing to the close co- 
operation between the two countries in the matter of 
coal distribution. 


The coal trade in Canada was operated under a 
license system. Prices from the mines to the retail 
dealer were controlled, and the authorities were em- 
powered to direct the distribution of coal in certain cases, 
and to requisition coal in the hands of consumers in the 
event of an emergency justifying such action. The 
Fuel Controller was also empowered to deprive individ- 
ual consumers of coal supplies where electrical energy 
could be made a practical substitute. 


Each municipality was required to appoint a local fuel 
commissioner, who reported to provincial fuel adminis- 
trators. These latter officers acted within their province 
as assistants to the Federal Fuel Controller. 


9. TRANSPORTATION. 


The transportation burdens due to the war rendered 
it necessary to depart from the usual practice by which 
railways in Canada were operated as single and inde- 
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pendent units. The first step taken in that direction 
was an amendment to the Railway Act during the session 
of 1915-16, when on the request of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, the Board was empowered to take traffic 
in a congested grain area from the line to which it was 
tributary, and hand it over to other lines at any inter- 
mediate points at which a transfer could or -should be 
made. 


The power thus conferred on the Board was used 
to a large extent. It enabled the large grain production 
of the West to be marketed practically without loss, 
through the diversion of traffic to the route, irrespective 
of its ownership, which at the time was least congested; 
and it enabled the transportation of grain and flour 
to Great Britian and the Continent to be maintained 
at the greatest possible speed. Thousands of cars of 
grain grown in Canadian Northern prairie territory were 
thus diverted from congested Canadian Northern areas 
over the lines of the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. This practice, commencing with 
wheat, was extended to coal and then to the movement 
of other bulk commodities. In general, wherever it 
would afford quicker transportation, ‘‘rerouting’’ was 
carried out. The result was that the Canadian lines, 
in so far as actual transportation was concerned, were 
treated as a single unit and worked for the purpose of 
obtaining the best results. 


The Canadian Railway War Board.—After the 
entry of the United States into the war the great in- 
dustrial and agricultural activity, together with the 
movement of troops, caused the American railway lines 
and terminals to become blocked, and put an increased 
burden on the Canadian transportation systems. 


In order to provide a freer and more perfect co- 
ordination of the systems, the Canadian Railway 
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Association for National Defence, also termed the 
Canadian Railway War Board, was formed. The 
activities of the War Board materially assisted the 
railways to cope with the problems created by the war. 


The record of the Canadian Railways during the war 
was one of smooth efficiency. Approximately 5,000,000 
soldier passengers were handled from the beginning of 
the war to the conclusion of demobilization. This 
included, of course, the transporation of the same 
soldier several times, from recruiting centre to training 
camp; from one camp to another; from camp to em- 
.barkation point, and later, when the war was at an 
end, from the point of debarkation to his discharge 
area. 


Munitions of all kinds and materials entering into 
the manufacture thereof, aggregating millions of tons, 
were carried to factory, and to the seaboard. Hundreds 
of thousands of tons were moved from the Western 
States to Canadian ports in order to take advantage 
of the good transportation facilities which Canada was 
able to offer. Over 80,000 Chinese coolies were trans- 
ported from Vancouver to the Atlantic Coast. Canada 
handled not only her own war traffic, but the war traffic 
of other countries without a single serious delay, so that 
Canadian Railways, at the conclusion of the war, were 
able to point out that no ship had earned demurrage in 
a Canadian port waiting from traffic from the railways. 


Purchase of Equipment.—The Government helped 
to bring about these results, particularly, by the purchase 
of 260 locomotive engines of various types and about 
17,000 freight cars, a number of which were leased 
by the Government to the systems that had not been in 
position to obtain satisfactory deliveries for their require- 
ments. 
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10. VOLUNTARY WAR ORGANIZATIONS. 


General Statistics.—The following is a summary of 
gifts for various war purposes from the Federal and 
Provincial Governments, from municipalities, societies, 
universities, business houses and other corporations, and 
from private individuals :— 


Canadian Patriotic Fund (to Feb. 28, 1921)....................8 48,704,663 
Manitoba Patriotic Fund (to March 31, 1918).. Bias seek bechiane Mone hat 3,957,042 
Canadian Red Cross Society Sete Dec. 31, 1920)— 

Contributions in cash . ie atae itl a Meee Se See As 9,074,208 

Gifts in supplies (estimated).. BEAU, is chine Reker tee 15 ,000, 000 
British Red Cross Society (to Dec. oe, 1919)... iP aR aA ORE ha 6,250,000 
Belgian Relief Fund (to Dec. 19, 1918) — 

Contributions in cash.. as, PRU Mat RPI a tolerate se skanat ate 1,642,104 

Gifts in supplies (estimated).. ek 1,512,800 
Contributions from Canada to VM. C.A. for “Military ‘work. . 4,574,821 
Gifts from Dominion and Provincial Governments to Government 

OF United King dom kaki, wc teiee cere eee tincel Meare etedeiere acreh pened 5,469,316 


To the above should be added miscellaneous gifts from various 
sources for many objects. These include contributions for the 
equipment and maintenance of hospitals overseas and in 
Canada, to the French, Serbian, and Polish Relief Funds, to 
numerous associations for the supply of field comforts to troops 
overseas, and for the care of returned soldiers. These con- 
tributions, together with other gifts for various nies | pat 
poses, on a conservative estimate amount to. ones a 8,000,000 


QtAL. onus en ue ab pling Gait WE oh 6sic aA. wie webdy tne Rie coir hele ee aimn ee eee 


Of the various war organizations working in Canada, 
or among Canadian troops! overseas, the most extensive 
in their operations were the Canadian Patriotic Fund, the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, and the Military Branch of 
the Y.M.C.A. 


Canadian Patriotic Fund. Canadian Pat- 
riotic Fund is a national organization (covering all the 
provinces except Manitoba, which for this purpose was 
organized separately), the object of which was to give 
assistance where necessary to the dependent relatives, 
in Canada, of Allied soldiers and sailors on active service 
in the present war. The fund is administered locally 
through committees serving gratuitously. The com- 
mittees act on general instructions from headquarters, 
and are given discretionary powers as regards the 
approval of applications and the amount of grants. The 
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funds are raised by voluntary contribution. Since June, 
1916, the expenditure in relief work of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund has averaged about $900,000 a month. 
This sum has covered the assistance of from 50,000 to 
60,000 families. 


Canadian Red Cross Society.—The Canadian Red 
Cross Society was organized in eight provincial and about 
1,200 local branches. Its object was to furnish aid to 
sick and wounded soldiers as an auxiliary to the Army 
Medical Corps. The more important activities of the 
Society included the supply of equipment for Canadian 
military hospitals, grants to British and other hospitals, 
care of Canadian prisoners of war, and the collection and 
shipment of supplies of various kinds, including clothing 
for the refugees being repatriated in the devastated areas 
of Europe. The society has collected over $9,000,000 in 
money and gifts to the value of more than $15,000,000. 


Canadian St. John Ambulance Association and 
Brigade.—These two important organizations, which 
are branches of the Order of St John of Jerusalem in 
England, co-ordinated their war work with the Canadian 
Red Cross Society. The Association during the five 
years of the war instucted 61,612 Canadians in First 
Aid and Home Nursing, with the object of assisting in 
volunteer work either in Canada or overseas. In 
addition, courses of instruction in First Aid were given 
to 200,000 troops while in training in Canada. An 
abridged text book covering the First Aid course was 
prepared by the Association for the Department of 
Militia. The results were so satisfactory to the military 
authorities that similar instruction was instituted in 
England, and was continued as long as the troops were 
in training there. 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade furnished for 
overseas duty a unit of 49 Canadian non-commissioned 
officers and men, while 340 female members of Canadian 
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nursing divisions proceeded to England, at the request 
of the Joint War Committee, for duty in the Naval and 
military hospitals of the British War Office, as V.A.D. 
nursing members. 


Y. M. C. A.—The Military Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
carried on its work with the troops overseas in France 
and Germany, and in 76 centres in England. These 
included regular camps and units, base camps, con- 
valescent camps and hospitals. In Canada there were 
38 centres of operation, including camps, barracks, Red 
Triangle Clubs, hospitals, naval stations and troop trains. 
There were in 1917, 133 secretaries on the overseas staff 
with honorary commissions in the C.E.F. Of these, 50 
received their pay and allowances from the Y.M.C.A., 
while the remainder were paid by the Government. In 
Canada, 100 civilian secretaries were employed for mili- 
tary purposes by the Association. More than $4.500,000 
was contributed for this work. 


11. WOMEN’S WORK. 


Statistics, however complete, can give only an im- 
perfect impression of the services which Canadian women 
have rendered during the war. The following are a few 
facts which bear upon this subject :— 


Nursing.—Women to the number of 2,400 went 
overseas in the C.E.F. and served in England, France, 
Belgium, Egypt, Greece, and Russia. They were 
posted for duty in base hospitals, clearing stations, 
ambulance trains and hospital ships. There were also 
527 on duty in Canada. 


The casualities suffered by nurses were:— 


Killed in action... Ltt cue MAN Fee ee A Pal a RNR A pri 2. us eat ie 2 
Died at sea. SEIU Aor Oe gE UI ns UC eet OLN Me ae rr 13 
Died of wounds.. Part aay wee CAMEL, AR BA er 5 
Died of disease (out of Canada) «. FI uaabiataren Cale Gti seh ara rere NC Na) IN awe a 17 
Died in Canada.. c me Be 17 


The number of V. A. D' s ay went overseas was 342; 
these served in hospitals in England and France. 
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The following decorations have been awarded to 
nursing sisters :— 


INGiitary) Medals sete meni. C0 i, Wiehe eae CaN ete er eo miurelts? fat ING 8 
RoVal ued iCrogsy Vebi@la gsi eles fi TNL AS iy ne po ay ale Eales er Ne i 64 
ROCamiced (rosso td NGlaSda ecto yestece RY oe Me ee ete ar am 274 


Many hundreds of Canadian women served in Canada 
as Volunteer Hospital Probationers in military hospitals 
and in England under the Joint War Committee’s 
Women’s V.A.D. Department. 


Miscellaneous Services.—Complete figures are not 
available to show the extent to which women in general, 
commercial and industrial life replaced men who were 
called to the colours. .There were, however, many 
thousands of women in banks, offices and factories which, 
before the war had an almost entirely male staff. 

In 1918, more than 8000 women were employed in 
banks and more than 600 in trust and insurance com- 
panies. These were not in all cases substitutes for men, 
as many women had been employed on account of 
the increased volume of business. 

The number of women employed in munitions factories 
at one time amounted to 30,000. 

Women commenced to take a share in agricultural 
work early in the war, and worked on farms in all parts 
of the country. 

More than 1,000 women were employed by the Royal 
Air Force in Canada on a wide range of duties, including 
motor transport work. 

Between 5,000 and 6,000 women were employed in 
the Civil Service for the most part on work created by 
the war. 

About 75,000 women gave their services to assist in 
the compilation of the National Register in June, 1918. 


Women’s Organizations. — Women’s clubs and 
societies all through the country from the beginning of 
the war very generally diverted their energies to special 
war work, and were of the greatest service. 
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Women’s War Conference.—A conference of about 
75 representative women from all provinces of the 
Dominion was called at Ottawa in February, 1918, on 
the invitation of the War Committee of the Cabinet. 
Those invited were asked to give special consideration 
to the relation of women to such matters as increased 
agricultural production, commercial and _ industrial 
occupations, the compilation of the National Register 
and the conservation of food. 

The conference served a very useful purpose, particu- 
larly in the increased measure of co-operation which it 
made possible between the Government and women’s 
organizations throughout the country. 

Women’s Franchise.—Reference should be made to 
the fact that by an Act of Parliament, 1918, Canadian 
women received the Federal electoral franchise on 
the same basis as men. 


12, NATIONAL REGISTRATION AND LABOUR. 


In June, 1918, a compulsory registration was taken in 
which every person in Canada, man or woman, of 
sixteen years of age or over, was obliged to answer a 
series of questions relative to his or her usefulness for 
national purposes. 

The registration was taken at about 25,000 places of 
_ registration, with the assistance of about 150,000 regis- 
trars. The returns showed that about 5,000,000 persons 
presented themselves for registration and answered the 
necessary questions. The object of the plan was to 
effect a national stocktaking of the human resources 
of the country and the labour difficulties on the farms 
and in industry were made easier of solution with the 
information obtainable in the National Register. 


Labour.—A conference between the War Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet and representatives of organized 
labour was held in January, 1918. The subjects dis- 
cussed included: the organization of man-power in 
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Canada for the.prosecution of the war, national regis- 
tration, the conscription of alien labour, and the repre- 
sentation of labour on committees and commissions 
appointed by the Government. 


13. WAR LIQUOR REGULATIONS. 


During 1917 and 1918 the Federal Government issued 
a series of regulations controlling the liquor traffic for the 
purpose of preventing waste, and for the promotion of 
thrift, the conservation of financial resources, and the 
increase of national efficiency. 


In November, 1917, it was forbidden by the Dominion 
Government, as a war measure, to use foodstuffs in the 
distillation of liquors. In the same month the quantity 
of malt manufactured, and the quantity of barley used 
in the manufacture of malt were both limited in the 
interest of food conservation. 


Successive Orders in Council under the War Measures 
Act, 1914, were passed in December, 1917, and January, 
1918, which prohibited the importation of intoxicating 
liquor into the Dominion. 


At the end of 1916 the sale of intoxicating liquor was 
prohibited by provincial statutes in all the provinces 
save Quebec. In this province a prohibition measure 
was passed which came into effect on the Ist of May, 
1919. 


In order to bring about national prohibition it was 
necessary for the Federal Government to supplement 
provincial laws and prevent both the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor in any province of the Dominion and 
the traffic in this commodity between the provinces. 
This was done by an Order in Council passed in March, 
1918, under the special powers conferred by the War 
Measures Act. 
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14. PENSIONS. 


Canada up to February 20th, 1921, had paid in pen- 
sions as a result of the Great War,the sum of $82,611,631. 
Her pension bill for the year from September 1st 1920, 
to 31st August, 1921, will amount to between $33,000,000 
and $34,000,000. There are approximately 75,000 
disability and dependent pensions being paid, and the 
total number of persons receiving benefits by way of 
pensions is roughly 130,000. 


Canadian pensions are higher and Canadian pension 
laws are broader in their scope than those of any other 
country. Pensions are paid to the disabled man himself, 
to his wife, to his children and to his dependent father 
and mother. With regard to the deceased man, 
pensions are paid to his widow, his children, his depen- 
dent father and mother, his dependent younger brothers 
and sisters who are incapacitated from earning a liveli- 
hood 


In one instance, viz., for the single man the pension 
now payable under United States laws is somewhat high- 
er than that paid in Canada. Taking, however, a 
married man in Canada totally disabled, with a wife 
and three children to support, the Canadian pension 
would be $1,644 per annum against $1,200 per annum 
were he pensioned under United States pension laws. 

The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada 
is vested with full power, authority and jurisdiction 
to deal with all matters pertaining to pensions, to or 
in respect of members of the Canadian Naval, Militia 
and Air Forces. The Board consists of three members 
who are appointed for ten years. Pensions are awarded 
in respect of disabilities or deaths which are attributable 
to military service. 

Under the Canadian Pension Act the pension payable 
to a totally disabled private soldier is, if single, $600 
per annum plus a bonus of $300 payable for one year 
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from September 1, 1920; if married $1,200 per annum 
with $180 for the first child, $144 for the second child, 
and $120 for the third and subsequent children, under 
the,age of 16 for boys and 17 for girls. 


A totally disabled pensioner of the rank of lieutenant 
or under, whose disability is such as to necessitate his 
employing an attendant, may receive an additional 
payment not exceeding $750 per annum. 


The amount payable to the widow of a deceased 
soldier up to the rank of lieutenant, whose death was 
attributable to his military service, is $480 per annum 
plus a bonus of $240 payable for one year from Septem- 
ber 1, 1920. A widow with children receives pension 
for them up to the age of 16, if boys, and 17, if girls, at the 
following rates :— 


Per annum 


First child . BRE SRR Ver cs eR AUT ARID PURGE ae] OO fsa Set rk $180 00 
Berend child. POL Af ata fois Rink Shag EEA te 144 00 
Third and eiisecteent hnnen hi Ha 2 ETE RAR hen 120 00 


The orphan child of a Hecated nines receives pension 
at double the rates paid for other children, and the pen- 
sion is usually paid to a guardian for administration. 


15. SOLDIER LAND SETTLEMENT. 


The Soldier Settlement Board of Canada offers any 
qualified returned soldier, who is eligible from the stand- 
point of military service assistance in the way of loans 
for the purchase of agricultural land and the equipment 
of a farm. Up to the end of the year 1920, the Board 
granted loans to 20,122 veterans of the Great War, 
the commitments amounting to the sum of $81,354,948. 
Applications were received from 58,276 returned men 
and of these 42,165 were granted qualification certi- 
ficates. The number of loans approved and the amounts 
by provinces: 
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Total 


Number of Amount of 
Province Loans Loans 

Approved Approved 
Prince Edward Island............. 304 $ 819,507 
Nova Scotia. (alors ere iniaee mene 399 1,310,049 
New Brimswicks.giies ected oelete ete S22 1,487,680 
Quebec no nien fc Men ale daiieielaoueeyeiahee 456 1,903 ,340 
Ontario, Pe eee. adie. Cee eeaee 1,423 6,163,808 
IV ATILO Dagestan cece site 3,311 13,420,640 
Saskatchewan. see az eee ete et 4,963 20,319,360 
Alberta. . aroielbehia tem acaaetnels 5,790 23,233,342 
British Columbia. . te aie ee 2,954 12,697,222 


AAV Se) $ 81,354,948 


These loans were for the following purposes: 


To purchase land. . RP ens AACR Oe ee Ce OES 
To remove encumbrances. . toot SE au aeration: woke Vere 2,213,897 
For permanent improvements 4c UME E acre ae 9,408 ,394 
For Stock and equipment.. « SEE sree eine bite a 25,268,706 


$ 81,354,948 


A returned man who has not already secured a loan 
to purchase land may receive a soldier grant of 160 acres 
and a further grant of 160 acres as a civilian homestead. 
Up to the end of the year 8,300 applications for Dominion 
lands, involving an area of slightly over 2,000,000 acres, 
were granted. Settlers on Dominion lands may apply 
for loans up to a maximum of $3,000 for the purpose of 


erecting improvements and purchasing live stock and 
implements. 


An estimate of the area of land taken up under the 
Soldier Settlement scheme is 3,500,000 acres. In 1920 
a total area of 200,000 acres of new land was broken. 
About 1,000,000 acres were under cultivation by re- 
turned men in the Western Provinces alone. 


The privileges of the Soldier Settlement Act are 
extended to any former member of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force who served out of Canada or incurred a 
pensionable disability while on service in Canada; 
to any member of an Allied Force, who ordinarily 
resided in Canada prior to the war; or, to any member 
of the Imperial Forces or those of any British Dominion 
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or Colony who served in a theatre of actual war. In 
all cases applicants must pass a qualifying test. If 
they are deemed to be fit to undertake the duties of 
farming, they are granted loans as soon as suitable 
farms are located. 


There are three classes of loans:— 


(1) To qualified settlers purchasing land through 
the Board, loans may be granted up to $4,500 
for the purchase of land; up to $2,000 for stock 
and equipment and up to $1,000 for the erection 
of buildings. 

(2) To qualified settlers on Dominion lands up 
to $3,000 for stock and equipment and permanent 
improvements. 

(3) To qualified settlers who already own agri- 
cultural land up to $2,000 for the purchase of 
stock and equipment and up to $1,000 for per- 
manent improvements, provided, however, 
that in this class the total indebtedness shall 
not exceed $5,000. 


The rate of interest is five per cent on the amor- 
tization plan. Repayment of loans for land and per- 
manent improvements covers a period of 25 years. 
Loans for stock and equipment are repayable in six 
annual instalments, but settlers on unimproved lands 
are given two years, without interest. 

The Board maintains a staff of field supervisors to 
advise and assist established settlers. A Home Branch 
is also maintained for the purpose of assisting the 
wives of settlers in working out home problems. 

Soldier settlers are given the benefit of reductions in 
prices of implements, live stock, lumber, harness and 
other farm requirements. A saving to settlers of 
$779,574 was effected to the end of 1920. Settlers 
also are given special rates on railways. 

The late fall of 1920 was the first period during 
which repayments were due on loans made by the 
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Board. The sum of $2,300,000 was due from 12,000 
settlers who went on the land in 1919. At the end of 
January, 1921, 76 per cent had made their payments 
in whole or in part and the amount collected was 72 
per cent of the amount due. 


16. REHABILITATION OF RETURNED SOLDIERS 


In July, 1915, the Government created a Commission 
known as the Military Hospitals Commission, charged 
with the duty of providing hospital accommodation for 
men returning invalided from overseas. In February, 
1918, the Commission was merged into the Department 
of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. Since the com- 
mencement of operations the number of patients treated 
has been :— 


July 1, 1915, to December 31, 1916—by Military Hospitals Commis- 


sion, approximately .. 22,742 
January 1, 1917 to March 31, 1918—by Military Hospitals Commission. 28,258 
April 1, 1918 to December 31, 1919—by Dept. S.C.R 34,554 
January 1, 1920 to December 31, 1920—by Dept. of SCORN Bale 2 PR ot) 

POCA 6 is elesasibt ell dove, bis Where! Ud she. eels tee OIE) ae eee 109,145 


Clinical Treatments. 


May 1, 1919 to December 31, 1919—by Dept. S.C.R. Jee eee 1268057 
January 1, 1920, to December 31, 1920—by Dept. Siar seca 2 eee") (142 
MPotal Sega! Peeve wees. Se ee Bee enc ce 8 eee ati ee 573,199 


At the peak load of hospital accommodation there 
were 17,934 beds available or under construction. 
At the end of March, 1921 the Department had accom- , 
modation for about 7,000 patients. 

The functions of the Treatment Branch de the 
Department embrace hospitalization and treatment 
for the following classes of cases: 

All ex-members of the Canadian Forces, wherever 
resident, for treatment of disabilities caused or aggra- 
vated by service, or recurrences of such disabilities; ex- 
members of the Imperial and United States Forces 
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resident in Canada; provision for specialist examina- 
ations and X-ray reports for pension purposes; dental 
treatment; organization and direction of Nursing and 
Social Service for follow-up and after-care work. 


Orthopaedic Appliances.—The department manu- 
factures artificial limbs and furnishes major and minor 
orthopedic appliances for all ex-members of the forces 
who are entitled to the same. These appliances are 
maintained in good repair during the life of the wearer. 
Orthopzedic fitting depots are maintained by the depart- 
ent for this purpose throughout the Dominion. There 
is also a fitting branch in London, England. 


The number Of appliances delivered up to the 31st 
December, 1920, was as fqllows:— 


Legs pal EDA) Saaaes ela “aaa annie: TE, 5,448 
Arms (all types).. ph Mee a 5dee aie Le ok a a 1,962 
New socket (leg).. LONE Oe Aa tes tbdeens s copte. auey ote ‘Site 2,056 
Orthopedic boots. . ea AAU SIE: 5 DRA Ee Ra ate kt Lie MR ASS 
Splints .. Pie Pus: AU A BO RMB or Frey! Oy SER a RL Bal ST de 3,989 
Glasses. . Sera) Ue eae AR EERE AT ere coe Re i eee) MND CY 8 
Eyes. . uw 1,369 

Rubber goods. (suspensories, urinals, knee caps, ‘elastic 
stockings, etc.).. A e ie 9,721 
Belts (abdominal, nephritic, ete.) AL Ae mpa aaa arta re DD te 1,785 
Facial masks. . RAS CINE EE ue SERE Ee 13 
Repairs on all appliances... Siistath Ae GE Ca Ae eh ecneen be ees Oo, 
Grand! total cease el Shae ar, arn AO LO 


Re-Training.—The department organized and has 
carried out a comprehensive scheme of vocational 
training for (a) former members of the forces who have 
suffered war disability which has prevented them from 
returning to their old occupations; (b) minors, those 
who enlisted under the age of 18 and thereby suffered a 
serious interruption to their education or apprenticeship. 
The number of occupations in which training has been 
given is 421. Up to the end of January, 1921, 50,683 
former members of the forces had commenced training, 
of whom 11,576 were minors. At this date 37,762 
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men had graduated and 3,983 were undergoing training. 
The follow-up figures indicate that approximately 72 
per cent of those who have been trained are following 
their new lines of occupation. 


Employment.—Prior to the armistice, the depart- 
ment conducted:its employment work through the 
various provincial returned soldier commissions. When 
it was seen however that there would be a very large 
number of men requiring assistance in order to secure 
employment, steps were taken to create a special branch 
of the department. Questionnaires were despatched to 
the troops overseas, which on their return gave to the 
Department an indication of the extent of the problem. 
The number for whom employment was found until 
the demobolization of this branch of the work was 
101,000. The total number of actual situations secured 
was 174,789. This result was only secured through 
strenuous work on the part of the placement officers 
whose duty it was to search for and where possible 
secure employment for the returned soldiers who were 
applying for the same. 


Reciprocal Arrangements with Other Countries. 
—The department has entered into reciprocal arrange- 
ments with Great Britain, United States, New Zealand, 
Belgium, and France, for the treatment of men from 
these countries when resident in Canada—if they are 
suffering from war disabilities, also for the treatment 
of Canadians when resident in those countries.. 


Expenditures.—The expenditure of the depart- 
ment from the ist July, 1915, to the 3ist December, 
1920, was $95,970,771.88. 


17. RETURNED SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE. 
The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, which became 
effective on September ist, 1920, provides insurance 
to ex-members of the forces who served during the 
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Great War at acost which will compare favourably with 
similar insurance which is offered by the ordinary com- 
mercial companies. 

The outstanding feature of the scheme is the fact 
that it is not necessary to be medically fit in order to 
participate in the benefits to be obtained under the Act. 
Medical examination of any nature whatsoever is not 
required. 

Any honourably retired nursing sister, officer, or 
discharged soldier may participate in the scheme. Ex- 
members of the Imperial or Allied Forces are also eligible 
to participate provided, however, that they were 
domiciled and resident in Canada on August 4, 1914. 
Applications will be received up to September 1, 1922. 


Up to the middle of February, 1921, nearly 2,500 
applications had been received by the Commission 
which is handling the Insurance. The actual amount 
of insurance put into force by these applications is in 
excess of $6,000,000. The premiums paid, the majority 
of which represent monthly or quarterly payments, 
total approximately $60,000. 

Twenty-five death claims have already been made 
representing a policy value of $106,000. Some of these 
have been paid; the remainder are in the course of 
adjustment. 


18. THE IMPERIAL WAR GRAVES COMMISSION 


One of the chief subjects of the deliberations of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1917 was the question of 
forming a permanent Empire organization, which 
should be empowered to care for and maintain the graves 
of all those fallen in the Great War. On May 21st, 
1917, a Royal Charter was granted constituting the 
Imperial War Graves Commission. The composition 
of this body is as follows: His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, K.G., President; nine official members 
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including representatives of each of the self-governing 
Dominions, Canada’s representative being the honour- 
able Sir George Perley, K.C.M.G., and seven un- 
official members appointed by Royal Warrant. 

In France and Belgium alone the number of purely 
military cemeteries to be constructed is 1,200. There 
are, in addition, graves in communal or parish grave- 
yards, so that the total number of cemeteries involved is 
about 3,000. The work now in progress in these two 
countries is divided into three programmes. The first 
programme deals with 31 cemeteries, of which 24 
contain Canadian graves. Included in these are the 
great cemeteries at Etaples and Lijssenthoek which 
contain upwards of 10,000 graves each. The second 
programme comprises a further 31 cemeteries of which 
20 contain Canadian graves. The third programme 
comprises 50 cemeteries including a large number of 
Canadian graves. In addition to the above “contract 
programmes’’, 50 cemeteries in France are being dealt 
with by direct labour. All the cemeteries are being 
treated horticulturally and beautified by trees, shrubs, 
‘flowers, etc. Canadian Maples are being planted in 
cemeteries where large numbers of Canadians are 
buried. In Canada there are some 6,000 graves to be 
dealt with under the powers of the Commisision. The 
Minister of Militia and Defence has been authorized 
to act as the Commission’s representative in Canada, 
and he also acts in a similar capacity with respect to 
graves in the United States and Siberia. 


19. HOUSING. 


The Dominion Government appropriated the sum of 
$25,000,000 for housing in Canada. The object of the 
Government was to provide houses for workingmen, 
particularly returned soldiers, at the actual cost of 
building and land acquired at a fair value, thus elim- 
inating the profits of the speculator. The Government 
appointed a Committee of the Cabinet to administer 
the loan. 
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The money was lent direct to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, all loans for housing purposes being adminis- 
tered through them, and each province prepared a 
general scheme. Frame and veneered houses were not 
to exceed $3,500 in cost, and brick, concrete, and stone 
houses $4,500 in cost. The money was lent for twenty 
years, or in special cases for thirty years. The Gov- 
ernment recommended that the sites and buildings 
should be properly planned, in accordance with modern 
principles of town planning and architecture. The 
Federal Branch of the Administration has been useful 
to the different provinces as a clearing house for com- 
parative information regarding details of schemes, 
methods of standardization of dwellings, costs of con- 
struction, town planning procedure, methods of ex- 
propriating land for schemes and model plans of dwell- 
ings. 


20. WAR RECORDS. 
OFFICIAL AND’ ACCREDITED | REPORTS: 


An official eye witness with the Canadian troops at 
the front was appointed early in 1915. Inthe autumn of 
that year this post was abolished and an accredited 
press correspondent substituted. The reports of the 
eye witness and the press correspondent constitute a 
contemporary narrative of the doings of the Canadians 
in the field. 


THE CANADIAN WAR RECORDS OFFICE. 


This office was established in London in March, 1916, 
to prepare, collect and preserve records of value for the 
history of the Canadian forces serving in the war. 
These records include: (1) newspaper clippings and 
published books; (2) the official gazettes of the United 
Kingdom, Canada and France; (3) regimental publica- 
tions (trench papers, etc.); (4) official communiques and 
press reports; (5) Canadian military badges; (6) replicas 
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of regimental colours; (7) reports of the history of the 
organization of each unit of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force; (8) other historical papers of such units; (9) 
general and routine orders; (10) lists of honours and 
awards to Canadians, with statements of the services 
for which each was granted, and photographs of the 
recipients; (11) maps of all areas and actions in which 
Canadians served; (12) narratives of events at 
the front, by actual participants; (13) copies of official 
documents, maps and photographs, having special his- 
torical value, many of which are secret; (14) a complete 
photograhic record of the Canadians in the field, pre- 
pared by the photographers of the office; (15) sketches 
and paintings of historical scenes; and much miscellan- 
eous matter. 


WAR ARCHIVES SURVEY. 


In April, 1917, the Public Archivist was empowered 
to make a survey of all the war activities of Canada, and 
prepare a complete key to all classes of public war 
records, and to all the departments, agencies, etc., in 
which they orginate. This key will ensure that all 
Canada’s records will be preserved and_ organized. 
ultimately, in such a way as to be available and intelli- 
gible for historical and other uses. In pursuance of this 
plan, a Canadian Special Mission visited Europe and 
obtained reports on all Canadian war work overseas. 
These reports, in fifteen large volumes, are deposited 
in the Public Archives at Ottawa. 


THE WAR MUSEUM. 


An Imperial War Museum, with a Canadian section 
aud a Canadian representative, is to be established in 
London. It will contain.war trophies of every. descrip- 
tion. A similar collection has been secured for Canada. 


ay 


21. MISCELLANEOUS 
THERA ON IVE RS DY 


An educational plan was established in connection 
with the Canadian forces under the name of the Depart- 
ment of Educational Services, popularly called the 
Khaki University. 

The Khaki University was under the control of the 
Department of Militia and recognized by the Canadian 
universities. In addition to the funds supplied by the 
military authorities, a large amount of money was 
placed by the Y.M.C.A. at the disposal of the committee 
for carrying on the work. 

The teaching was done almost entirely by voluntary 
instructors, chaplains and Y.M.C.A. secretaries, as well 
as officers, n.c.o.’s and men who had previously been in 
the teaching profession. 

Many libraries were established in the Army areas 
in England and France, and over 12,000 men were 
registered in Khaki University classes in England. 

The work which had been organized in the training 
centres in England and, as far as possible among the 
troops in France was carried on and developed even 
during the period of demobilization. 


THE REPATRIATION COMMITTEE. 


A Committee of the Cabinet was appointed and 
charged with the duty and responsibility of securing the 
closest co-operation of all the departments of the Gov- 
ernment and of other agencies existing, or to be created, 
for the purpose of dealing with: (a) the absorption 
into civil life and, occupation of discharged soldiers: 
(b) labour conditions which might arise from industrial 
dislocation and readjustment. 

An office was opened at Ottawa, the staff of which 
was in continual communication with Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Government Departments, municipalities and 
voluntary organizations. 


a 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 


This department, which was under the President of the 
Privy Council, had two branches, of which one issued the 
Official Record, sent Canadian news to soldiers at the 
front through the Canadian Daily Record, and issued 
information to newspapers. The other branch, which 
had charge of lectures, pamphlets and moving picture 
films, worked in close touch with the Repatriation Com- 
mittee. 
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